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A ROMAN DINING ROOM 


A photograph presented to Tue Service Bureau For CLAssICAL TEACHERS by the Department of Stills of the R. K. O. Rapio 
Pictures Inc., 1270 Sixth Ave., New York City. It is only one of the many interesting scenes which are being shown 
in the film entitled “THe Last Days or Pompet.” 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS TO LATIN TEACHERS 
INTERESTED IN SOLVING THEIR 
TEACHING PROBLEMS 


Several leading Latin teachers throughout @he country have 
written me that they are of the opinion that many progressive 
teachers would be interested in tackling some of the problems 
which I mentioned in my article in the November issue of 
Latin Nores. It has been suggested that I describe somewhat 
in detail three or four projects which might be undertaken by 
a considerable number of Latin teachers. I have therefore ven- 
tured to set down suggested procedures of attacking four prob- 
lems which are perhaps those most necessary to be solved by 
the modern Latin teacher. 


PROBLEM I, Can students be taught to read Latin without 
any formal knowledge of grammar? This is a very important 
problem because, as has been pointed out by Miss Dean, Mr. 
Walker, and others, the average student entering Latin in the 
modern high school brings little or no knowledge of formal 
English grammar. 


Procedure 


1. The teacher must choose one or more of his classes in 
which no recall knowledge of vocabulary, forms, and construc- 
tions will be required but merely a recognition knowledge. 
However, a 100% recognition knowledge should be expected. 

2. The teacher will be expected to furnish the committee in 
general charge of the project a brief and exact account of the 
procedure he expects to follow in his teaching. This is very 
important, for it would not be fair either to the formal or func- 
tional method to be judged by results from an eclectic method. 

3. Mental tests must be given the students. 

4. All drill exercises in the text which are of the recall type 
must be changed to the recognition type, i. e., no writing of 
Latin, no giving of paradigms, no questions such as “Give the 
third, person, singular, future active indicative of laudo”, but 
rather exercises which test the students’ ability to recognize the 
words, forms, and constructions when he sees them in connected 
reading or, less preferably, in isolation. 

5. At the end of each semester standardized tests on Latin 
Comprehension will be given.’ These tests must not include 
words, forms or constructions which have not been met in the 
students’ previous reading. If any new items are introduced, 
their meaning must be given. 

6. The only criterion of success will be the students’ ability 
to comprehend Latin. Translation into English is no doubt a 
measurement of comprehension of Latin, but, so far as I know, 
we have no objective method of rating translation. The students 
will not be measured for formal knowledge of the elements of 
Latin. 

7. After the tests on comprehension have been given, the 
students’ scores will be compared with the national norms. 

8. It is suggested that teachers give these Comprehension 
Tests to their classes which have been taught by the formal 
method, and their scores compared with scores of the classes 
taught by the functional method. The I.Q.’s of the students must 
of course be taken into consideration. However, the purpose of 
this project is not primarily to compare the two methods of 
teaching but to ascertain whether it is possible to teach compre- 
hension of Latin by a method which presupposes no formal 
knowledge of forms and syntax. The importance of this project 
can scarcely be overemphasized because, as I said in my first 
article, it is almost certain that the average student in the mod- 
ern high school is not prepared to be taught by the formal 
method. What we wish to find out is whether he can be taught 
to understand Latin by a method which frankly faces this fact 
and acts accordingly. If enough teachers are willing to tackle 
this project, we should be able to give a fairly conclusive answer 
as to the feasibility of using such a method in meeting the situa- 
tion which confronts us. 


PROBLEM II. Which method gives the best results in the 
comprehension of Latin—the functional, the formal, or the eclec- 
tic method? 

Procedure 

1. This will be a controlled experiment and must be under 
the general supervision of a committee which will check the 
results and pass on the type of teaching. ~ 

2. The teacher will provide the committee with the names 
of the text books he will use and an exact account of the proce- 
dure he expects to follow in his teaching. It is, of course, im- 
perative that the teacher follow a clear-cut formal or functional 
method. If not, his method will be labeled eclectic. 

3. Mental tests must be given the students. Students with 
equal or approximately equal I.Q.’s will be compared. 

4. At the end of each semester a standardized test on Latin 
Comprehension will be given the students, and a report of the 
students’ scores sent to the committee in charge. The students’ 
I. Q.’s should be sent along with their scores. 

5. As comprehension of Latin is the criterion, no other final 
tests will be given. This does not mean that the individual 
teacher can not measure for other outcomes, if he so desires. 

6. It will be the duty of the committee in charge to label 
the type of teaching used by each teacher taking part in the 
project, receive and record the scores and compare the objective 
results from the use of the three methods. If this experiment is 
faithfully and impartially carried out and enough classes using 
each of the methods take part in the project, very valuable ob- 
jective evidence will be secured as to the relative value of these 
three methods in securing a reading knowledge of Latin. 


PROBLEM III. Can students learn to read Latin without 
writing Latin? 
Procedure 

1. A large number of teachers must volunteer to give up 
the writing of Latin in their classes in order to compare their 
students’ ability to read and understand Latin with the ability of 
students who have had prose composition and plenty of it. If 
this experiment is to mean anything, there must be absolutely 
no “bootlegging” of Latin writing in the experimental classes. 

2. At the end of each semester, standardized tests on Latin 
Comprehension will be given. 

3. Mental tests must also be given in order that students 
with equal or approximately equal I.Q.’s be compared. 

4. Another body of teachers who use the writing of Latin 
in their classes must volunteer to give tests on Latin compre- 
hension at the end of each semester. The scores of their students 
will be compared with the scores of the students with no writing 
of Latin. 

5. It should be kept in mind that this experiment does not 
attempt to measure any outcome but the students’ ability to 
comprehend Latin. 

6. It will be the duty of the committee in charge of the 
project to receive and record the scores and compare the results 
gained by the two types of teaching. Such an experiment will 
be of vastly more importance than volumes of controversy in 
determining whether the writing of Latin is necessary for the 
comprehension of Latin and whether students without prose do 
as well or better than those who have had it. 

PROBLEM IV. The construction of a frequency list of Latin 

inflections similar to the Lodge and College Entrance Board 

vocabulary lists and Byrne’s list of syntactical constructions. 
Procedure 

1. The enlistment of a large number of teachers who will 
be willing to assume this task. 

2. The determination by a committee of what Latin authors 
and what portions of their works will be examined as to fre- 
quency of inflectional endings. 

1There are only two tests on Latin Comprehension which have been 
widely enough given to have significant norms. They are: CoopERATIVE 
Latin Test, Cooperative Test Bureau, 439 W. 59th Street, New York 


City, and UttmMan-Kirey Latin Comprenension Test, Bureau of FEdu- 
cational Research, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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3. The assignment to the various teachers of certain por- 
tions of Latin literature where they will count the frequencies 
of the inflectional endings. 

4. A central committee to be formed to assemble these data 
and put them in form for publication. 

If this project is carried to completion, Latin teachers will be 
provided with data in regard to the relative importance of in- 
flectional endings which at present are nowhere available. 

The problem of the vocabulary “density” of our Latin reading 
material must be faced sooner or later, but this is largely a 
matter of individual research. 

My only purpose in listing these problems and suggesting how 
they can be attacked is to discover whether any considerable 
body of teachers is interested in aiding in their solution. I hope 
that teachers who are willing to aid in these projects will write 
to Miss Sabin or me, stating in which project or projects they 
are particularly interested. Any teacher who assists in answer- 
ing or attempting to answer these problems will be doing him- 
self and his pupils a real service. I am also convinced that par- 
ticipation in these projects by the Latin teachers of America 
will result in more alert and enthusiastic teaching in the Latin 
class rooms of the modern high school. 

Mark E. HutcuInson 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


A TRIBUTE TO HORACE BY A 
FATHER AND SON 


3y Jonn FINLEY AND JoHN FINLEY, JR. 
Read before the Classical Section of the N.E.A. at the 
meeting in Denver last July 


(FATHER) 

I wish that Horace might have had an even longer vision 
than was permitted him in his twentieth Ode of Book II: that 
with the Colchian, the Dacian, the Spaniard and those who 
drink the waters of the Rhone, he might have included those 
who have come to know him in the valley of the Prairie Grass 
Roots, which my own plow, with my Horace strapped to the 
beam to read at the furrow’s end, long ago disturbed. I should 
not, however, as a clod-breaker or clod-hopper, venture to bring 
my tribute to him except as a father in company with a son 
who knows all that the two thousand years have remembered, 
this “son of parents poor (pauperum sanguis parentum). So I 
come presenting in his words our consanguine bimillennial hom- 
age to Horace, son of one whose name is forgotten except in 
his son's. 


(SON) 


Milton, who, like Horace, owed his future greatness in no 
small part to a zealous father’s care for his education, concludes 
his Ad Patrem, written in 1637 in the poet's 28th year, with 
words that might have been Horace’s: 

Et vos, 0 nostri, juvenilia carmina, lusus, 
Si modo perpetuos sperare audebitis annos, 


Forsitan has laudes decantatumque parentis 
Nomen ad exemplum sero servabitis aevo. 
Yea and yourselves, 0 my verses of youth, my play and my 
passtime, 
If the bold hope be yours to live for years never ending, 


Will, it may be, preserve this tribute of praise and my father’s 
Name which IT thus have sung, an example for ages far distant. 
I say, the words might have been Horace’s; for his figure, even 
more than Milton’s, is attended in men’s imaginations by the 
protecting shade of that father who, after fortifying the boy's 
mind with humorous and shrewd counsel, sent him out on his 
long journey, the first stages of which he himself had made 
easy. Indeed, if Virgil’s Aeneas is the loyal son of fiction, it is 
Horace himself who so often and so feelingly recalls the sayings 


and acts of the sturdy Venusian tax-gatherer, that we think , 
of him rather than Virgil as having left the image of a relation 
between father and son which touches the heart most nearly. 
The poet’s mother must have died before he knew her; no other 
fact can explain her absence from the pages of her warm-hearted 


_son. Horace and his father, therefore, had cause to be doubly 


intimate, and the father’s humble station as a freedman and his 
struggles for his son must have brought them further together. 
No one who knows Horace even a little is likely to forget’ how 
the father refused to send his boy to the local school with the 
tall sons of the tall centurions, but took him to Rome, got him 
clothes and attendants such as the rich boys had, and— 

Ipse mihi custos incorruptissimus omnes 

Circum doctores aderat. 
Thus he saved the boy from temptation or scandal, valuing his 
inner honesty beyond his ultimate success. He would not have 
cared, says Horace, had I become a tax-collector, like himself ; 
nor should I. Yet that I am not 

Laus illi debetur et a me gratia maior. 
And another and hardly less famous a passage’ tells the kind 
of advice which this careful father gave him. “Do you see how 
ill the son of Albius lives and how poor is Baius? A warning 
against one’s squandering his estate,” and much else equally 
simple, wise, old-fashioned. It is not surprising that Horace, in 
the days of his greatness speaks of himself again and again as 
“natus ad Aufidum,” the child of that river and region, where 
dwelt a hard-working and kindly folk, the symbol of whom was 
his father. 

But what was the achievement of the boy thus reared? Cer- 
tainly his native soundness of heart—that reverent core of hon- 
esty which lay deep in the Roman character—contributed not a 
little to all that he later did. Yet he himself spoke otherwise of 
his fame. “So long as beside the silent virgin the pontifex shall 
climb to the Capitol, it shall be said of me that I first 
adapted to Italian strains the Aeolic lyre.”* To his own mind, 
then, at least so far as the Odes are concerned, his merit was 
to have carried to Italy that great tradition of Greek verse 
which after twenty centuries we have seen spread in a vast and 
benign flood through Europe and the new world. 

Yet as Milton compares himself to the poets of ancient times, 

Blind Thamyris and blind Maeonides 
And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old, 
telling wherein he resembles them but silent as to his many and 
great differences, so it was less natural for Horace to state 
what was new in his poetry than what was old and traditional. 
Many changes in the world and men’s thoughts had come to 
pass since Greek lyric poetry had risen in the seventh and 
soared to its perfection in the sixth and early fifth centuries, 
and one may as little expect Horace to resemble in essence 
Alcaeus or Pindar as for a modern to live in the full spirit of 
the Italian renaissance. In addition to the great political facts 
of the lapse of the Greek states and the rise of Rome, there had 
occurred one of those subtle and profound changes in thought 
which, perhaps like the change which we see about us today, 
is not fully understood until it has secretly altered the center 
of men’s lives. Then it is that the gifted poet adds to the ex- 
perience of the past an instinctive understanding of the present, 
and his work is truly new, as each spring is new, though it be 
by the broken column or the fallen city-wall that the hyacinth 
put forth its fresh bloom. 

The change of which I have spoken is best known in the rival 
philosophies of Stoicism and Epicureanism, creations of later 
Greek thought and not less powerful in the Rome of Horace’s 
day. And besides these, a host of cults and sects sought, like 
the two great philosophies, to answer the questions of in- 
dividuals in a new and larger world where individual life was 
beset by problems and sapped by temptations which the earlier 


1Satires 1.6,71-88 
*Satires 1.4,105-131 
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and more traditional ages of Greece and Rome had not known. 
Here then was the peculiar sphere of Horace’s genius—so to 
preserve and value the past, whether in its artistic heritage from 
Greece or in its moral one from Rome, that the living should 
be touched by the serenity of the ages, now calm, which lay 
behind them, and at the same time so to address the individual 
that an ideal for his own life should lie about him and he could 
feel for himself the good which he, as a person, might come 
to possess. 

It is this union of the traditional and personal which is unique 
in Horace. Who can forget the characteristic movement of his 
Odes—the address to an individual, the scene of gayety, or quiet 
suiting the time of year, the myth perhaps, but always the calm 
generality rising naturally from the scene and person which the 
Ode commemorates? Crispus, above the temptations of money, 
Phidyle, who makes simple offerings to the gods, Pompeius, the 
old comrade in arms, Postumus, growing old like Horace him- 
self, all these and many more come immediately to mind as 
one thinks how deeply Horace gave to individual life that 
sanctity of decent ways, that ready and profound acceptance of 
life, which has passed beyond the individuals whom he knew 
to others and yet others, giving to each a more intimate sense 
of what lies about and in them. I have said nothing of his charm, 
his phrases like jewels, his humour, his kindness. All these 
complete but do not alter the judgment of him as the poet of 
the individual life—not a life which forsakes the state or obliga- 
tions of friendship—indeed, quite the contrary—but one which, 
in the midst of these, pauses to remember the things which ex- 
isted before and will continue to exist long after. 

It is impossible to think of Rome without Horace. Before 
him, Greece was the storied place; after him, the plains, streams, 
and hills of Italy are hardly less storied. Before him the Ro- 
mans were primarily a warlike and commanding people; with 
the lapse of time, Roman civilization takes on more and more 
the mellow and serene tones of which Horace, even more than 
Virgil, was the first great spokesman. It would be a kind fortune 
indeed if America, a country new now as Italy was then, might 
some day possess a poet of her own to phrase both the legends 
of her countryside and the inner and private temper of her 
people as did the Roman whose youth and parentage, whose 
natural and easy rise to greatness, whose tolerant good humour 
strikes in American minds so familiar an echo. 


DID IT EVER HAPPEN TO YOU? 


In teaching the verb “sustineo” meaning “to hold up, main- 
tain”, were you ever asked by a student if the word means “to 
hold up” in the sense of a thief “holding up” someone? And 
when you answered in the negative, after the laughter of the 
class had subsided, were you embarrassed by the student’s per- 
sistent questioning, “Then, how do you say ‘he was held up by 
a thief’ in Latin”? 


Did you ever have a student, especially around election time, 
give the following etymology of the word “equinox”? 
equus = horse, nox = night, hence equinox = a dark horse 


And did you ever find this on an examination paper? “From 
miito we get the word mitten, which is something you send 
your hand through”. 


After teaching “domus” as a feminine noun of the fourth 
declension, which is sometimes found as a second declension 
noun, were you ever asked its gender as a second declension 
noun ? 


You have just finished teaching deponent verbs. A boy raises 
his hand. “How would you say in Latin, ‘He has been fol- 
lowed’ ?” What is your answer? 

CuHarLeEs J. FREUNDLICH 
Morris High School, New York City 


GRANT SHOWERMAN DIES 


The Editor has many times been confronted by 
what seemed to be an impossible task, but never 
has any expression of her sorrow seemed so in- 
adequate as it does in the present attempt to indi- 
cate the grief that all classical lovers in the country 
must feel as they read in their papers of the death 
of Professor Grant Showerman of the University 
of Wisconsin. The one gleam of light is the thought 
that he lived to see his last book, over which he 
must have toiled for months and which will be a 
highly prized volume in the library of all lovers of 
the Classics, appear in published form. One hopes 
that before his death he derived some satisfaction 
at the thought not only of his various publications 
which have helped many hundred of persons to 
become acquainted with the treasures of Roman 
thought, but also of his personal influence with 
his students during the years of his work with 
them in the University of Wisconsin and the 
American Academy at Rome. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE NOTES 
ORGANIZATION OF STATE CHAIRMEN 


The work done by the State Chairmen who are serving the 
AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE under the direction of Miss 
Dorothy Park Latta, Chairman of State Conferences, has been 
progressing rapidly. 

The response from the Chairmen to the request for the dates 
of state meetings of teachers of Classics has been prompt and 
efficient. This has allowed the LeaGue’s Service Bureau to 
send out material to those meetings for exhibition and sale to 
acquaint teachers with the aid the LEAGuE is able to give them. 

Several of the Chairmen have already sent a letter to the 
teachers of their state who do not belong to the LeEaGue and 
hence cannot be reached by Latin Nores. These letters have 
urged membership in the AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE, in addi- 
tion to their membership in their own Classical Association, for 
it enables the LEAGUE to provide teachers with the resources 
of its Service Bureau. Also, they carried a notice that the 
LeaGuE is willing to help the teachers in answering any attack 
on the values of Latin and Greek in the secondary schools, and 
in refuting any criticisms which come to their notice in the 
state. This is important work for the individual teacher to take 
up. It is only right that the case of the Classics be presented 
calmly and logically by a friendly visit, letter, or article. 

In addition, it is earnestly hoped that each teacher will make 
an effort this year to have a speaker at the school assembly or 
at other meetings where parents or educators will be present 
to talk interestingly on some phase of the Classics. Such a per- 
son might well be some professor in a nearby college or uni- 
versity, the local editor, pastor, or some layman whose interest 
in the Classics is strong. But quite as important will be the 
informal talks of the broadminded teachers of long experience 
who have learned how satisfactory results may be obtained in 
their classrooms. Teachers are asked to send the names of these 
persons and the results of their talks to their local Chairman. In 
such a way a Speakers’ Bureau can be built up for the state. 

Professor C. C. Mierow, Carleton College, Northfield, Min- 
nesota, has consented to be National Chairman of the Lookout 
Committee. This committee will take care of any criticisms that 
should be answered nationally in national publications. All such 
criticisms should be referred to him for the present. His regional 
Chairmen will be announced in the January Notes. 
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A list of the State Chairmen follows : 

ALABAMA—Miss Trudie Fowler, 2845 Carlisle Rd., Bir- 
mingham 

ARKANSAS—Miss Essie Hill, 2311 Ringo, Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA—Miss Claire Thursby, 856 Contra Costa Ave., 
Berkeley 

DELAWARE—Miss Julia M. Jones, Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Miss Bernice V, Wall, 1109 
Clifton St., N.W. 

ILLINOIS—Miss Florence Brubaker, High School, Oak 


Park 
INDIANA—Miss Josephine Lee, Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis 


IOWA—Miss Marguirette Struble, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege High School, Cedar Falls 

KANSAS—Miss Mary J. Kohr, Ellsworth 

KENTUCKY—Miss Sybil Stonecipher, Western Ky. State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green 

LOUISIANA—Miss May A. Allen, Sophie Newcomb Memo- 
rial College, New Orleans 

MARYLAND—Miss Margaret T. Englar, Western High 
School, Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS—Miss Marie Merrill, Senior High 
School, Winthrop 

MICHIGAN—Miss Nonna A. Norris, Northwestern High 
School, Detroit 

MINNESOTA—Miss Clara Berdan, 406 Water St., Albert 
Lea 

MISSOURI—Miss Marie E. Brubaker, Westport Jr. High 
School, Kansas City 

NEBRASKA—Miss Jessie B. Jury, Lincoln High School, 
Lincoln 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Mr. G. H. McGaw, High School, 
W oodsville 

NEW MEXICO—Mr. Lynn B. Mitchell, Univ. of New Mex- 
ico, Albuquerque 

NEW YORK—Miss Ruth McDonald, High School, Nyack 

NORTH CAROLINA~—Miss Marie B. Denneen, North Caro- 
lina College for Women, Greensboro 

NORTH DAKOTA—Mr. Realf T. Tolo, Junior High School, 
Minot 

OKLAHOMA~—Miss Jessie D. Newby, Central State Teach- 
ers College, Edmond 

PENNSYLVANIA—Miss Mary L. Hess, 194 Main Street, 
Hellertown 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Miss Ruth Carroll, High School, 
Hartsville 

TENNESSEE—Miss Mary Lou Derryberry, Central High 
School, Chattanooga 

TEXAS—Miss Helen Hill, 910 Blanco St., Austin 

UTAH—Miss Marian Van Pelt, East High School, Salt Lake 
City 

VERMONT—Miss Stella Mayo Brooks, 22 Liberty St., Barre 

WASHINGTON—Miss Helen L. Dean, Lewis and Clark 
High School, Spokane 

WEST VIRGINIA—Miss Lucy E. Prichard, Marshall Col- 
lege, Huntington 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Silver, Burdett and Company announce that early in Decem- 
ber a booklet containing the three prize-winning translations of 
Horatian Odes in the College field and the three in the High 
School field will be in printed form and ready for distribution. 
These copies will be regarded as the contribution of the firm 
to the Bimillennium Celebration of Horace. 


Photographs taken by members of the Horatian Cruise are 
beginning to come to THE Service BuREAU in response to a 
request in an earlier issue of Latin Notes. If a selection 
can be made of those most useful to classical teachers and plates 


made for an issue of four or eight pages of this Leaflet -(carry- 
ing perhaps six pictures per page), copies could be secured in 
the form of brown and white prints at a minimum price. The 
question then arises, “Who will contribute to the cost of making 
the plates?” Surely there should be enough lovers of the Clas- 
sics in our country to accept gladly this opportunity for co- 
operation. 


Allen Woodall’s new play, THe Sasine Lecenp, may be 
secured for 25 cents. 


Aside from the beautiful volume entitled MoNUMENTS AND 
MEN oF ANCIENT Rome, by Professor Grant Showerman, the 
Appleton-Century Company is to be congratulated on its pub- 
lication of new and revised editions of J. C. Stobart’s Tue 
Giory THat Was Greece and THe GranpEur THat Was 
Rome. The former price of $10.00 per volume has been reduced 
to $5.00 THe ANCIENT Wor p, by T. R. Glover, has just arrived 
from the Macmillan Company, and the Bayard Press at Wil- 
liamstown, Pa., has contributed an attractive booklet by L. R. 
Lind, entitled Wuat Rome Has Lert Us. 


Tue Service Bureau has found that the talks with the Trans- 
lux lantern dealing with pictures of Roman life back of English 
words which have been given free of charge to pupils and teach- 
ers who visit the BurEAu, have been met with much apprecia- 
tion, and, therefore, cards are now being prepared to show the 
Greek ideas back of English words. This is to be regarded as 
one step only in an effort to arouse interest in the study of 
Greek. The cards cannot be sold at present. 


Stephen Hurlbut announces Latin Christmas and New Year 
cards for sale at 5 cents each at St. Albans Press, Mt. St. 
Alban, Washington, D. C. 


Again it seems necessary to inform our members that THE 
Service Bureau is not responsible for the letters which are 
lost in the -nails. Failure to receive answers to orders (often 
accompanied by money) are not due to the carelessness of THE 
Servic— Bureau staff as an occasional letter of criticism seems 
to imply. But one must sympathize with a teacher who has had 
no reply to three letters containing cash, stamps, or checks, as 
was the case recently. Can it be that the loss is due to the home 
office or some source other than New York City? It is difficult 
to say. However, the Post Office here has been warned many 
times to watch for. such irregularities. 


Bound volumes of Latin Notes for the years X—XI and 
XI-XII are now at hand and may be secured for $1.25 each 
(plus postage), or the entire set of twelve volumes for $12.90. 
If the set is ordered it will be accompanied by an Index of 
articles in all of the volumes. 


In connection with the New ENGLAND Mopern LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION meeting at Cambridge, Mass. in Radcliffe College, 
exhibits of several subjects taught in the schools will be held, 
among them, Latin. A 4%4 minute radio talk will perhaps be 
broadcast by the short-wave station WIXAL at Boston, reach- 
ing most countries of the world. 


LINGUA MORTUA 
Excerpts from an article in the October, 1935, Classical Journal 

By Norman W. DeWitt 

Victoria College, Toronto, Ontario 
Printed with the permission of author and publisher 

It escapes the notice of people in their thoughtless moments 
that in the phrase “dead language” we have a figure of speech, 
an ordinary transferred epithet. Latin is dead in the same sense 
that the Dead March from Saul is dead; it is Saul that is dead, 
not the March. It is the Romans who are dead, not the language. 
Classical architecture is not dead because Ictinus, Callicrates, 
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and Phidias are dead. Classical music is not dead because Bach, 
Beethoven, and Wagner are dead. The art of medicine is not 
dead because Hippocrates, Galen, Harvey, and Lister are gone. 
The art of painting is not dead because Zeuxis, Parrhasius, Bot- 
ticelli, Michelangelo, and Raphael are no more. Man is mortal; 
art is eternal. Latin belongs in no different category. It still 
lives in its literary monuments. It still lives as a memorial of a 
great race and of great men. It still lives as an instrument of 
education. It still lives as a reservoir of apt and resonant lin- 
guistic symbols from which the vocabularies of many branches 
of the Indo-European family of languages are still enriching 
themselves. 

In one respect, that is, in the formation of new words, it is 
English that is dead, or at least moribund, and Latin that is 
alive. If contemporary drifts in English word-making continue, 
the Latin element in the language will become greater and 
greater. The truth is that English-speaking people do not like 
and will not often accept new words made on English models. 
Take for example the domain of aviation. In this field many 
Latin and English terms have been launched simultaneously, 
and in most instances the word of Latin origin has displaced 
the English. We say “aviator,” which is Latin, and not “bird- 
man,” which is English. We say “aeroplane,” which is Graeco- 
Latin, and very rarely “airship.” “Monoplane” is Graeco-Latin 
and “biplane” is pure Latin, neither having English equivalents. 
In other words we never say a “one-deck airship” nor a “two- 
deck airship.” An excellent illustration of this preference for 
classical over English words was afforded a few years ago by 
the reception accorded a suggestion of the Dorsetshire poet, 
William Barnes, that we should drop the Latin word ‘“omni- 
bus” and say “folkwain.” The public was mildly amused. On 
this principle we should call an autobus a “selfshovefolkwain” 
and a frigidaire a “selffreezeicebox.”” These too provoke a smile. 
In this field it is manifestly the dead Latin that is alive and the 
living English that is moribund. 

Nevertheless, even allowing that Latin, by virtue of a trans- 
ferred epithet, may be called dead, it possesses no monopoly of 
deadness. Students who turn away in aversion from this meta- 
phorical deadness find themselves associated with physical dead- 
ness. They study dead fishworms, dead grasshoppers, dead craw- 
fish, dead snakes, and if they proceed far enough, dead fish. In- 
stead of anlyzing a Latin sentence they dissect a deceased in- 
sect. Instead of translating a Latin sentence membratim, they 
dismember a murdered rabbit, and incidentally learn a number 
of Latin names, vertebrae, tibia, scapula, and so on. Instead of 
reading about Dido anxiously seeking omens from the vitals of 
a slain victim, they themselves peer, like Horace’s Canidia, into 
the penetralia of a sacrificial frog. Once upon a time we inquired 
of a scornful young lady, who was engaged in mockery of the 
classics, what her own line might be. She vouchsafed the in- 
formation that she was writing a doctoral dissertation on the 
“Stomach of an Oyster.”’ In an oyster there is very little vivacity 
at any time, especially if it is a fresh oyster, but needless to say 
this lady’s subjects were dead ones, which all goes to prove that 
the science of biology is strangely named. The name means “the 
science of life,” but in reality it has much to do with death. 

Of all students, however, who revel in deadness, the most 
fastidious are the anthropologists. It is not the mere deadness of 
things that fascinates them, but the duration of deadness. In this 
bizarre calling they are encouraged and supported by public and 
private endowments. It is news of worldwide interest when the 
petrified remains of homo sapiens are found impacted beneath 
ancient gravel beds or ancient kitchen dumps in far-off Kenya 
Colony, Rhodesia, Palestine, or Asia. The discovery of the wis- 
dom tooth of a pre-Chinese man was alone sufficient to establish 
the fame of one anthropologist. The fact that the former pro- 
prietor of this molar was undoubtedly dead was of quite minor 
importance. The significance of it lay rather in the possibility 
that he had been dead for a longer time than any known speci- 
men of genus homo. To such men of science the Greeks and the 


Romans, for the reason that their demise is so recent, are of 
little interest. To have been dead for a mere matter of two 
thousand years is in their eyes just ground for neglect and con- 
tempt. To have been dead for two million years is by the same 
principle just ground for exultation. The precious tooth of Pe- 
king Man is exalted to a higher place than an Ode of Horace. 
This truly is a paradoxical world. 

If it be objected that no one ever learns Latin thoroughly, this 
is the most baseless of all criticisms. The same objection might 
be urged against every study in the curriculum and every sport 
on the playground. How few individuals make the team in any 
competitive endeavor! How many millions of money are spent 
every year upon music lessons, and how few skilled musicians 
are produced! Proficiency is always for the few and perfection 
for none. Horace has dealt with this topic in a simple but mas- 
terly fashion in his first Epistle, 28-31: “You may not be able to 
peer into the distance as far as Lynceus, but nevertheless you 
will not for that reason refuse to doctor your eyes if they are 
sore; nor because you despair of possessing the frame of the 
unconquerable Glycon, will you decline to ward off from your 
body the crippling gout. You can make progress to a certain 
point, even if you cannot go farther.” 

If it be objected that students forget most or all of the Latin 
they learn, the answer will lie along this line: It is desirable but 
not esential that they should remember it. You don’t remember 
all the games you played as a child, but the build of your body 
today goes back to those games. You don’t remember all the 
games of baseball or tennis you ever played, but the set of your 
shoulders today goes back to those games. You have forgotten 
utterly all the meals you have eaten over years and years of 
time, but the substance of those meals is still bone of your bone 
and flesh of your flesh. Of all the problems in arithmetic you 
worked out during the tedious course of your elementary school- 
ing, you don’t recall half a dozen. Why should you? Neverthe- 
less the capacity to work similar problems is still with you. It 
is precisely so with Latin studies. It does not follow, because 
details have been forgotten, that the objectives were not at- 
tained. Just as forgotten games leave their residue in the set of 
the muscles, so forgotten lessons in Latin leave their residue 
in the cast of the intellect. The man who swings a wicked driver 
on the golf course need not be aware that the power behind it 
was developed years before by swinging an axe in the woods. 
Your physical make-up and your mental make-up are alike the 
residues of utterly forgotten exercises. 

The objection most continuously urged against Latin is this, 
that it is useless. The answer to this lies along the following 
lines, namely: The real and ultimate utility of studies is rarely 
apparent. Many studies seem to be more useful than they are, 
while others are more useful than they seem. The study of 
modern languages, for instance, possesses a specious appearance 
of usefulness. The mirage of future trade with Central and 
South America has lured hundreds of thousands into the study 
of Spanish. Yet how few have ever benefited to the extent of a 
single dollar by this choice? A certain glamor, again attaches 
itself to the French language. It is said to be the tongue of 
travelers and of diplomats. Therefore the study of it must surely 
possess exceptional utility. This, however, depends upon where 
you live. In most countries of Europa and in Japan the study of 
modern languages, even Abyssinian, offers practical advantages. 
In North America it is rarely so. It only seems to be. Modern 
languages with us are usually purely cultural subjects, precisely 
like Latin. What is more, they are dead languages, precisely like 
Latin, metaphorically dead, and almost every argument that may 
be urged against the study of Latin may with equal or greater 
justice be urged against them. Any language is dead to both 
teacher and pupil if the teacher does not speak it fluently, and 
teachers of modern languages rarely speak them. Moreover, they 
teach them, not as living languages, but according to a technique 
that was originally worked out for Latin, and the end attained 
cannot be different. 
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Unfortunately, of course, it is idle to talk about true education 
or true utility to the multitude, and yet we must say something 
to the multitude. It is this necessity of having something to say 
to the multitude that has resulted in overemphasizing certain 
reasons for he study of Latin that are veritable argumenta ad 
homines. Such is the plea that the study of Latin enlarges the 
student’s vocabulary and increases his command of good Eng- 
lish. In these claims there is undoubtedly some truth, but it is a 
small part of the whole truth, and the faith of the teacher ought 
to be founded upon something deeper and more fundamental. 
The teacher, of course, ought to be prepared to urge all reason- 
able positive arguments and also to reply to hostile arguments, 
that Latin is dead, dry, useless, and difficult, but at the same 
time he ought to cherish the consciousness that below and be- 
neath everything are reasons that can hardly be stated in words, 
especially to uninformed people. The faith in the value of the 
study ought to be in the nature of a religious belief that cannot 
be shaken. The teacher possessed of and possessed by such a 
creed is sure to win converts and to turn out some pupils for 
whom the foundation of a sound education has been laid. 

We have been living for some time now in an age of research 
and pseudo-research, an age of card-catalogues, laboratories, ex- 
perimental groups, control groups, psychoanalysis, educational 
surveys, social surveys, vitamines, white mice, guinea pigs, and 
educational novelties. Nevertheless there are many things vital 
to human happiness that cannot be caught in filters, seen under a 
microscope, measured, weighed, or identified in a laboratory, or 
netted in a survey. Human nature can never be exhaustively 
card-catalogued nor can that elusive thing called culture, though 
readily recognized when present, ever be reduced to a formula. 
Moreover the steps and grades of intellectual progress, cultural 
growth, and moral development can never be standardized for 
human beings as they have been for beavers, honey bees, ants, 
and communists. Certain individuals whose lives have been de- 
voted over long years to the training of young men and women 
acquire a seventh sense, which discerns almost infallibly the 
symptoms of true promise and progress in their students, and 
they also choose with a fairly sure instinct the proper exercises 
for corrective treatment, but this capacity is a precious acquisi- 
tion that cannot be analyzed and resynthesized for others. I 
have more faith in the mediaeval adage that the young ox 
should learn from the old ox how to plough than in all the 
novelties of modern educators. 

Turning from the general to the particular once more, a few 
words are in place concerning Latin grammar. It is especially 
necessary for all teachers to have something to say about this 
for the reason that the majority of pupils will never progress 
beyond it. In the first place it must be remarked that Latin 
grammar is genuine grammar, not a scholastic fiction like Eng- 
lish grammar. This, of course, is a commonplace, but it is not 
always observed that Latin is inflected to just such a degree as 
to furnish a rational anatomy of language. This characteristic 
bestows upon it at least an equal claim to attention with that 
conceded to elementary botany and biology. If it is worth while 
to study the anatomy of daisies, cowslips, and buttercups, of 
fishworms, grasshoppers, and crawfish, why is it not worth 
while to study the inwards of a Latin sentence? If it is worth 
while to count the segments of the abdomen of a cricket, why 
is it not worth while to count the syllables in the tail of a Latin 
word and place the accent on the antepenult? 

By grammar in the previous paragraph we meant accidence 
or morphology, the knowledge of forms and their forces. If this 
is the anatomy of language, then syntax is the logic of it. For 
example, the uses of the ablative embrace a group of concepts 
which are veritable elements of formal logic. As we pass from 
the use of cases to the use of moods we approach logical con- 
cepts of a distinctly higher grade. Latin syntax really affords us 
graded lessons in logic. 


At this juncture it is timely to insist that all additions to 
mental power are infinitesimal in quantity. All progress is in 
detail. There are no wholesale increases of knowledge or cul- 
ture, nor is mentality ever appreciably improved overnight. The 
tempo of learning is necessarily slow. The metabolism of 
thought is inevitably slower than that of food. True education 
always comes of doing something hard and worth-while and 
doing it for a long time. There is no other way, no royal road. 
Latin is both hard and worth-while. If the student perseveres he 
will in the course of time have learned to recognize and handle 
a multitude of basic ideas, one by one and over and over again, 
which is the only practicable way. He will lose his fear of un- 
familiar words and of big words. His mind will be just as 
superior to the mind of a boy who has never done these things 
as the body of a boy who has played games will be superior 
to that of a boy who hus never taken exercise. 

In a final paragraph we may be permitted te explain why 
Latin, though alleged to be dead, has so far escaped the last 
obsequies. The answer, we believe, lies to no small extent in 
this fact, that it is almost incomparably adapted to classroom 
instruction. That this is true even our sometimes unfriendly 
friends, the professional educators, admit. The reasons may be 
embraced in the magical and sacred number of seven: (1) It 
can be taught to a room full of students. It does not, like the 
violin and aviation, require individual instruction. (2) There 
is only one place to begin the subject, that is, at the beginning. 
In this respect it differs from history, geography, and English 
literature, where you may begin almost where you please. (3) It 
may be readily divided into lessons of any desired length, and 
after the first lesson every exercise requires the recollection of 
previous lessons along with the new. In this it resembles arith- 
metic and algebra, the best of all classroom subjects. (4) For 
every lesson definite knowledge is required, and no opportunity 
is afforded for employing meaningless verbiage. In this it dif- 
fers from history and Engish. (5) The task of correcting the 
student’s work is neither intolerable nor spasmodic. In certain 
other subjects the teacher is necessarily overwhelmed from time 
to time with stacks of juvenile absurdities. (6) The student is 
not required to beat his forehead to discover ideas. The ideas 
are furnished him. He is only required to apprehend them and 
transpose them into another idiom. (7) His answers must be 
sincere. There is no room, as in certain other studies, for pre- 
tence, hyprocrisy, or cant. 

To sum up this last topic, if popular education commits us for 
all time to mass education, as it does, then we must have sub- 
jects that lend themselves to mass education; that is, to subjects 
that are by their nature adapted to classroom methods; and in 
his category Latin stands at the very top among linguistic sub- 
jects and side by side with mathematics. 


A FIRST YEAR LATIN GAME 
By C. X. Dow er, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


We have been trying a new, rather painless, but effective way 
of making Latin grammar stick in the minds of the students of 
our small high school. A game is played in which all the partici- 
pants except one arrange their chairs in a circle. The one who 
is “It” stands in the center, suddenly points to one of the seated 
players and says either “present”, “past”, or “future” tense, and 
immediately counts to 10 as fast as he can. Meanwhile a player 
indicated by the pointing finger gives the tense form demanded 
but chooses any Latin verb in the indicative mood and any num- 
ber and person. If “It” finishes counting ten before the person 
can think of and give the correct form, then “It” sits down in 
the chair vacated by the person who was too slow in answering. 
The person who failed to answer before the count of ten then 
becomes “It.” 

The object of all those sitting in the circle is to answer “It’s” 
demand before “It” can count to ten. The object of the person 
in the center is to finish counting ten before the person pointed 
at can answer. 
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which they lived, Professor Shower- 
man projects the lives of a number of rep- 
resentative figures of Rome — soldiers, 
poets, administrators, and philosophers. 
Based on the results of late archaeological 
research, the scenes these people knew are 
reconstructed with remarkable reality. 
Against this background the author por- 
trays the thoughts, impulses, and emotions 
of these Roman personages, in the light of 
their times. Lavishly illustrated. $5.00. 
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Price, 40c (postpaid) University of Toronto Press, Toronto, 
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An attractive booklet for those who are interested in the 
teaching of origins of English words 


Room 110, Shortridge High School 


Price, $1.00 Indianapolis, Indiana 


THE CUTHBERTSON LATIN 
VERB WHEEL 


An ingenious graphic representation of over 200 Latin Verb 
conjugations. Enthusiastically used by students for drill and 
reference. Price, 32c. 
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SERVICE BUREAU MATERIAL AVAILABLE 


The material up to January first, 1935, has been listed in a 
printed CATALOGUE which is sold for 15 cents, or 20 if 
postage is required. 


I. In Mimeographed Form 


(Numbering ts continued from the November issue) 

524. Schools of Greece and Rome. Excerpts from an article 
by Charles A. Beard and William G. Carr, published in 
the Journal of the National Education Association, Dec., 
1934. (Illustrated.) Price, 15 cents. 


II. Latin Notes Supplements 
LII. Page References for Topics Dealing with Roman Private 
Life. Originally contributed to the May, 1925 Latin 
Nores by /da B. Hull, Sheridan, Wyo. Greatly enlarged. 
Price, 15 cents. 


III. Bulletins 


3ulletins I, I], and III are out of print. For a list of the 
others, see the CATALOGUE. 
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